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remarkable speech which was made on the subject in 1782 by
Hely Hutchinson, in the Irish House of Commons. Hutchinson
censured in the strongest manner the existing laws about
Catholic education, but he equally insisted on the danger of
establishing separate popish colleges. It was a matter, he
maintained, of the very first political importance that the
Catholics, and especially the Catholic priesthood, should receive
the best possible education at home, and that they should not
be educated altogether apart from their fellow-countrymen. He
desired that their higher education should be carried on at the
University of Dublin; that diocesan schools should be esta-
blished 'at public expense, in which Catholics might receive
gratuitously an education to prepare them for the university;
that a grant should be made for the establishment of sizarships,
and other premiums for the special benefit of their poor stu-
dents ; and that they should have a divinity professor of their
own creed, to educate them in their own theology. In secular
education, he would establish no distinction. ' I would have
them,' he said, c go into examinations, and make no distinction
between them and the Protestants, but such as merit might
claim.'1

Burke, in the same year, wrote a letter to Lord Kenmare, in
which he dwelt, from a different point of view, on the same sub-
ject. Seven years before, when visiting Paris, he had paid
special attention to the college which existed in that city for
the education of Irish priests, and he had been struck with its
efficiency. The very worst part of the penal code, he truly
said, was that relating to education, for while the Catholics
were deprived of the means of education at home, they were
forbidden to seek education abroad. Burke, however, strongly
dissented from that portion of the scheme of Hutchinson, which
related to.the education of the priesthood. It was impossible,
he urged, that men who were intended for a life of celibacy, and
for the delicate and dangerous duties of the confessional, could be
properly educated in common with lay students, and in a Pro-
testant university. History and reason abundantly showed
that the Catholic priesthood might become an intolerable
nuisance to a country, if they had not been formed to their pro-
1 Vol. iv. pp. 530, 531; Irish Parl. Del. i. 309, 310.